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GEORGE W. TAYLOR, the year, and conduct their religious meet-|so glad to see us, and so anxious to do every 
ings, schools, &c. without the assistance of| thing in their power for our comfort, that we 

no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, the missionaries. When the rains are over,|felt we had more cause fur gratitude than 


PHILADELPHIA the return of their beloved teachers is wel- | complaint. After a meal of rice and curry, 
Tae, lcomed with the liveliest demonstrations of | eggs, and sweet potatoes, we felt refreshed, 
=jjoy. Frequently, a large number of the vil-|and attended evening worship. We then re- 
For “The Friend.” | lagers go a considerable distance to meet | tired to our beds, but I was too much fatigued 
CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE KARENS./|them, and accompany them to the scene of| to sleep, and the zayat being very open, the 
j - . . i . ad . 
It will be recollected that the Karens are future labour. One of these journeys is thus | cold wind blew upon us, so that I had a very 
‘ . , ; . 2 | oe ats — 2 . “e | ' . : 

a people inhabiting part of the central and | Narrated. — the pane er vo = : ; hich ; 
southern portions of the Burman empire, in| the writer of the journal was a out to visit, is 1€ following morning (whic was the 
the southeast of Asia; but they appear to be |!” the interior of the country, and three days’ | Sabbath) I arose with a pain in my head; 
« stan diatindt thom the Burmans, of a lighter | Journey from Tavoy, her usual residence. _{ and the hot sun, from which we were very 
complexion, and possessing traditions so simi- Karen Jungle, Jan. 19, 1835. eee ee oa the pain and 
lar in some respects to those of the Jews,| , ees ' rought on a fever, so that my anticipated 
(although expressed with much ambiguity | ‘It would be a novel sight indeed to our |day of rest was a day of suffering. I ought, 

i ry alk ll the h me 5 a. American friends to see us encamped here in | however, hardly to call it a day of suffering, 
< c y i y ; | . . . | 
a an ae er re e a alk a |this wide wilderness. We have spread our, while [ enjoyed such peace of mind. I thought 
s se y some ave visite . ee . ‘ aie ie 

4a y little tent, and eaten our supper of rice and | of the life of toil and suffering my Saviour led 


be the descendants of the ten lost tribes of | : : 
oak ‘ ‘ “ curry, and spread our beds (which consist | ‘ as “hi 
Israel. The following is one of the sacred | ys of sist | for my sake; I rejoiced to walk in his blessed 


, oor : oo \only of a ‘ comfort’ to lie upon, and blankets | footsteps. I thought of the peace which he 
CP SS ar | to cover us) on the ground, and though much | bequeathed to his ‘poor disciples here below, 
“ My God, who wast God in the beginning, \fatigued, are cheerful and happy. On one | and was enabled to welcome the suffering as 

O great God, side a stream of water comes dashing down | well as the peace, with tears of grateful joy. 


I am overwhelmed with suffering in the land, | ; : | way s 7 : 
— the rocks; on the other, lies an immense | 
Thou, who wast in the beginning, save me }the r . f | We had a comforting season at worship with 








O great God! forest, the habitation of tigers and other wild | thirteen Christians, several other Karens be- 
I bow down to thee, | animals; while before us are awful precipices| ing also present. At evening I felt much 
The sufferer sat on the edge of the verandah ; | and towering mountains covered with jungle, better, and was able to converse for some 
wm ches spit upon him, | showing us that we have a hard and dreary time with the Christians, who appear stead- 
I am the one, O Lord, I am the one.” _road to travel to-morrow. We feel, however, | fast in the faith, and some of them ‘ growing 


+n | thankful for what we have, remembering Him in grace.’. They are far separated from any 

One of their prophecies, handed down from! who had ‘ not where to lay his head.’ We/ other Christians, and can but seldom see the 
generation to generation, is that “ God is/| feel, too, that we go forth into these wilds in| missionaries; but they seem to live a life of 
about to raise some one of their fathers from | obedience to his blessed commands; and we | prayer and simple faith in God. Every Sab- 


the dead as a forerunner of their salvation;”| trust that He, who never slumbers, is with | bath they assemble for divine worship. It is 
another, that “the Sufferer,” immortalized | us, so that we lie down in this dark, howling delightful to sit and hear them tell how peace- 
in their legends, is ‘ about to appear again;” | wilderness as peacefully as in our own houses | ful and happy they are since ‘God gave them 
and a third, that ‘ God himself will soon take | at Tavoy. But | am forgetting to relate to! new hearts.’ : 

a human form and descend to earth.” When | you the occurrences of the last three days. | 19th. To-day we continued our journey, 
the missionaries went among them they were| ‘ On Saturday, the 17th, about sunrise, we ‘and found the road much worse than on Satur- 
surprised at being addressed by the Karens| left T'avoy on foot, with a number of Burmans | day, and sometimes there appeared to be no 
thus: ‘* We see that our fathers’ sayings are|to carry the few articles which are indis- | path at all. For a long way in the morning, 
fulfilled. ‘They said that the books we had|pensable, as there is no other conveyance, a| we were obliged to step from one stone to 
lost God would again restore to us; and he|horse not being able to travel the jungles! another in a stream of water. The Burmans 
has done it. Moreover, it has been said, through which we must pass to the Karen| walked on through mud and water, but our 
‘Children and grandchildren! God will come | villages. We have two long poles tied to a|health would not permit us to do so, which 
by water to save us, and the masts of white! chair, so that the men can carry me now and | rendered the journey extremely laborious. 
foreigners’ ships will be as thick as the areca-| then, when the road is a little better, and I . : 
nut trees.’” ‘The Karens are a simple and|am too much fatigued to walk. After passing | Ro 

warm-hearted people, and have generally re-|two or three miles through rice fields, we 7 

ceived the gospel with more willingness and | entered the forest, where, the path being very, Pearls.—Pearl appears to be a formation 
gratitude than most heathens, although their! narrow, we were obliged to walk one before | forced upon the animal by some annoying 
priests and persons in authority manifested |the other. In this way we went on, stopping | substance in its shell, which it covers with 
much opposition to its introduction. In the| now and then to rest, until near sunset, when | mother-o’-pearl, as the bees invest intrusive 
beginning of the year 1836, there were about | we arrived at Khat village, where the Karens| wasps or snails with wax, to fix them and 
#50 Karens, who had been received into the| were expecting us, and had prepared a neat} prevent them from putrifying. 


(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 
The particulars of the annexed physiologi- 


cal investigation are sufficiently curious to| 
engage the attention generally of the readers | I 
of “The Friend,” and in a special manner | ascribes the erroneous notions which have | 
been hitherto entertained on these subjects | 
chiefly to prejudice created by the circum-| 
stance that the facial angle in the negro is| 


all who take a deep interest in discussions 
relative to the African race. 


A SunscriBER. 


On the Brain of the Negro, compared with that of the 
European and the Ourang-Outang. By Frederick 
Tiedemann, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology in the University of Heidelberg, and Foreign 
Member of the Royal Society. 

It has long been the prevailing opinion 
among naturalists that the negro race is in- 
ferior, both in organization and in intellectual 
powers, to the European ; and that, in all the 
points of difference, it exhibits an approach 
to the monkey tribes. The object of the pre- 


variance with the received opinions relative 
to the presumed inferiority of the negro 
structure, both in the conformation and in 


smaller than in the European, and conse- 
quently makes, in this respect, an approach 
to that of the ape, in which it is still farther 
diminished. The author denies that there is 
}any innate diflerence in the intellectual facul- 
| ties of these two varieties of the human race; 


the negro is altogether the result of the de- 
|moralizing influence of slavery, and of the 
long-continued oppression and cruelty which 
have been exercised towards this unhappy 


the relative dimensions of the brain; and he | 


jand maintains that the apparent inferiority of 


The largest English oak known, is that 
;called Damoy’s, in Dorsetshire ; its cireum- 
| ference was sixty-eight feet. It was destroy- 
ed in 1775. The Boddington oak was fifty- 
four feet round. The Norbury oak, of Dr. 
Platt, was forty-five feet round.—p. 576, note. 

The largest tree, however, is the cypress 
of the village of St. Maria del Tuli, which is 
118 feet in circumference, larger than the 
|dragonnier of the Canary islands, and all the 
|baobabs of Africa. At Atlexo is a cypress 
| tree, seventy-six feet in circumference. Hum- 
| boldt mentions baobabs having a diameter of 
'thirty feet. “ Le plus grand et le plus ancien 
|des monumens organique de notre planéte.— 
(See Tableau, vol. iii. p. 37.)—p. 577. 

In the valley of Bujikdéré, but three 
\leagues from Constantinople, there grows a 
| plane which recalls to our memory that which 





portion of mankind by their more early | Pliny has made so celebrated. It is 150 feet 


sent paper is to institute a rigid enquiry into | civilized, and consequently more successful,| round, and in it is a cavity of eighty feet in 





the validity of this opinion. The author has, 
for this purpose, examined an immense num- 


competitors for the dominion of the world. | 





circumference.—p. 571. 
The walnut deserves an examination. The 


ber of brains of persons of different sexes, of | wonpERS OF THE VEGETABLE WORLD. | @chitect Scammozi says he saw, at St. Ni- 


various ages, and belonging to different varie- 
ties of the human race, both by ascertaining 
their exact weight, and also by accurate 
measurement of the capacity of the cavity of 
the cranium; and has arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions. ‘The weight of the brain of 
an adult male European varies from three | 
pounds three ounces to four pounds eleven | 
ounces Troy weight: that of the female 
weighs, on an average, from four to eight 
ounces less than that of the male. The brain 
usually attains its full dimensions at the age 
of seven or eight; and decreases in size in 
old age. At the time of birth, the brain| 
bears a larger proportion to the size of the 
body than at any subsequent period of life, 
being then as one sixth of the total weight ; | 
at two years of age it is one fourteenth; at 
three, one eighteenth ; at fifteen, one twenty- | 
fourth ; and in the adult period, that is, from 
the age of twenty to that of seventy, it is 
generally within the limits of one thirty-fifth | 
and one forty-fifth. In the case of adults, 
however, this proportion is much regulated | 
by the condition of the body as to corpulence; | 
being in thin persons from one twenty-second 
to one twenty-seventh, and in fat persons often | 
only one fiftieth, or even one hundredth of the | 
total weight of the body. The brain has been | 
found to be particularly large in some indi- | 
viduals possessed of extraordinary mental | 
capacity. No perceptible difference exists | 





/on the subject of the age and growth of trees, | 





either in the average weight or the average 
size of the brain of the negro and of the Eu- 
ropean: and the nerves are not larger, rela- 
tively to the size of the brain, in the former 
than in the latter. In the external form of 
the brain of the negro a very slight difference 
only can be traced from that of the European; 
but there is absolutely no difference whatso- 


ever in its internal structure, nor does the|in circuit ; and the tree in Brazil, which the | 


negro brain exhibit any greater resemblance 
to that of the ourang-outang than the brain 
of the European, excepting, perhaps, in the 
more symmetrical disposition of its convolu- 
tions. 

Many of the results which the author has 
thus deduced from his researches are at 








: s Z 
Some months ago, conversing with a friend 


>| 
we mentioned some circumstances, from re- | 
collection, which appeared to him so extraor- | 
dinary, that we promised to resume the sub-| 
ject in some early number of the Mercury, | 
and to adduce our authority for our state-| 
ments. We now proceed to redeem our} 
pledge, by laying before our readers the fol- | 
lowing article as we find it transcribed in one | 


° | 
of our note books.—Editor of Mercury. 


— ' 
On the Antiquity of Trees—From Professor | 
Candolle, in a Letter to Edward Jesse, Esq. 

Under this title there is, in the Gentleman’s | 
Magazine for June, 1836, a most interesting | 
and elaborate article, extending to thirteen | 
pages. ‘The accounts it contains relative to| 
the vast age and size of trees, in different 
parts of the world, are almost incredible, al- | 
though the conclusions as to age are deduced | 
from data which are pretty generally recog- | 
nised, namely, ligneous deposits, concentric | 
circles, &c. ‘The whole article is well worth | 
transcribing, but we shall confine ourselves to | 
the alleged facts. 

It appears by Pomp Mela, lib. iii. c. 3, that 
the Hercynian forest was a journey of sixty 
days—* dierum sexaginta iter occupans.” 

The baobab of Adasnon, by ingenious and | 
plausible calculations, is proved to be 5150) 
years old, and the taxodium, (cypressus dis- 
ticha,) by similar reasonings, we may consider 
to be still older.—p. 597. 

Strabo mentions a cypress in Persia, in| 
girth as much as five men could span, and 
believed to be 2500 years old.—p. 572. 

Evelyn mentions a mastic tree, measured | 
by Sir F. Drake, which was thirty-four yards | 


Jesuits felled, was 120 feet in circumfefence ; | 


and the trees in Congo, excavated into mies 


that held 200 men each; and the platanus, by 


which Socrates used to swear; and another, | 
in Lycia, which had a room in it eighty feet | 


in compass, set with fountains, stately seats, 
tables, &c.—p. 572. 


gal._— 





cholas, in Lorraine, a table, of a single plank 
of walnut, which was twenty-five feet broad, 
and on which Frederick III. gave a celebrat- 
ed feast.—p. 578. 

Humboldt mentions the chestnuts, as among 
the largest trees existing. Lysons measured 
the Tostworth chestnut in 1791, and made it 
forty-five feet three inches round. ‘That at 
Hitchin Priory, Hertfordshire, in 1789, had a 
circumference of fourteen yards, at five feet 
from the ground. Brydone says he measured 
the Etna chestnut, and so had Mr. Glover, and 
separately, they made exactly the same, 204 
feet round.—p. 578, note. 

Those (the yews) of the ancient abbey of 
Fountains, near Kipon, in Yorkshire, already 
known in 1155. Pennant says, that in 1770 
they were 1214 lignes in diameter, and, con- 
sequently, move than twelve centuries old.— 
p. 579. 

Those (yews) of the churchyard of Crow- 
hurst, in Surrey, on Evelyn’s authority, were 
1287 lignes in diameter. If, as is said, they 
still exist, they must be fourteen centuries and 
a half old.—p. 579. 

Those (yews) of Fotheringay, in Scotland, 
in 1770, had a diameter of 2588 lignes, and, 
consequently, we must reckon them at from 
twenty-five to twenty-six centuries.— Fortin- 
. 529. 

Those (yews) of Brabourn churchyard, in 
Kent, had in 1660, a diameter of 2588 lignes, 
and, if still living, must have attained a pe- 
riod of 3000 years !—p. 579. 

But still I allow that the baobab, which is 
not a tree of harg wood, and which yet, ac- 
cording to Adasnon, reached the age of 5000 
years, should make one cautious in reasoning 
about the age of trees, as connected with the 
softness or hardness of the wood.—p. 580. 

The wax palm attains the height of 180 
feet. Humboldt considers them as the lofti- 
est of the vegetable world ; but they are ex- 
ceeded by the pines of California, some of 
which have grown to the immense height of 
230 feet ;.and the Norfolk Island pines, (arau- 
caria excelsa,) which measured 228 feet. In 
Barnett’s Outlines of Botany, a pine is said to 
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have exceeded 400 feet, which is the height their ancient and steady testimony against the 
of St. Paul’s. The spruce fir of Norway is | lawfulness of all wars and fightings, and con- 
said to attain from 150 to 200 feet in eleva-| sequently against suffering any in their em- 
tion. Measuring the pinus Douglasii, (timber | ploy to trade in these articles. 


whose bases are unequal being measured as 


} 
| 


We feel that we live in a land in which the 


the frustrum of a cone,) it gives 397 loads, | principles and precepts of the religion of Je- 


six feet of timber. 
429 loads, fourteen feet !—p. 581, note. 


Pina Lambertiana gives|sus Christ are very generally acknowledged 


to be of binding validity, and that therefore 


Some of the trees of this class (branching | we may, as professors of a common faith, ex- 
endogenous trees,) certainly attain a great |tend our address beyond the pale of our own 


age. 
cena draco,) of the Franchi garden at Orata- 
wa, in the island of Teneriffe, which was 
celebrated so far back as 1402, when the 





Such is the famous dragon tree (dra-| Society, and, in the Christian feeling which 


wishes the welfare of the human family, re- 
mind all who shall read this address, of that 
beautiful precept of the Lord Jesus Christ— 


island was discovered, and was then an object |‘‘ All things whatsoever ye would that men 


of veneration to the people.—p. 581. 

In a note on the preceding we find this sen- 
tence :—It grows in the garden of M. Fran- 
chi, in the little town of Oratawa, now called 
Taura. 
round. Humboldt considers it, with the bao- 
bab, to be one of the oldest inhabitants of the 
earth. The dracena, though cultivated in 


the Canaries, were originally from India. In| 


the review of Humboldt in the Quarterly, 
some objections are raised to the age he has 
given to this tree. Mr. MacWilliam, in his 
Essay on the Dry Rot, says,—Many trees 
might be mentioned in this and other coun- 
tries, which bear sufficient testimony of being 
far above 1000 years old, and he gives 
reasons for believing that several trees now 
exist more than 3000 years old.—p. 581, 
note.—Foreign Journal. 


An Address from the Representatives of the 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends 
for New England, to the Members of the 
Society and others. 


At a meeting of the representatives of the 
Society of Friends in New England, held in 
Rhode Island, in the sixth month, 1836, an 


affecting account of the evils attendant upon | 


the introduction of ardent spirits, and firearms 
and other munitions of war, among the na- 
tives of some of the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, was communicated to the meeting 
through its foreign correspondence,—and be- 
ing aware that many vessels sailing from the 
various ports of New England, were in the 
habit in the course of their voyages of touch- 
ing at these islands for the purpose of trade 
or refreshment, the meeting is anxiously desir- 
ous of discouraging, as much as in it lies, the 
practice of carrying these articles for the pur- 
pose of introducing them among those people. 

In pursuance of this desire, we feel con- 
strained. in Christian love, earnestly to exhort 
all such as are in membership with us, who, 
in the course of their business, are concerned 
in ships touching at these islands, to be ex- 
ceedingly watchful in guarding every possible 
avenue by which such ships, or their officers 
or crews, may become the means of carrying 
these destroying articles among these people. 
We feel that it cannot be necessary on the 
present occasion, in calling the attention of 
the members of the Society of Friends to this 
important subject, to do more than to remind 
them of the uniform concern of the Society 
to discourage the use of ardent spirits, and of 





|Holy Scriptures, which emphatically teach 





| 





should do unto you, do ye even so to them, 
for this is the law and the prophets.” - If ap- 
pears to us that no one can for a moment 


|doubt, that dreadful effects must inevitably 
In 1799 it measured forty-five feet | 


follow the introduction of intoxicating drinks 
among a people, unfurnished as the natives of 
the South Sea islands are, with those power- 
ful motives which measurably stay their fear- 
ful progress in a land which, like ours, has 
been long blessed with the possession of the 


temperance in all things. Few, if any, of the 
inhabitants of our own favoured country can 
have failed to have witnessed the ravages of 
intemperance among ourselves. Few, if any, 
can have failed to have seen the victims of 
this vice become the degraded objects of com- | 
miseration, lost to all usefulness to their fel- 
low men, and fit only to excite the pity of 
those around them. And if such be the eflects 
of intemperance here, surrounded as we are 
with such powerful motives to avoid it, and 
with such untiring exertions constantly in 
operation to,stay the destroyer, how fearfully 
desolating must be its effects among a people 
who lack, in a great measure, these aids to 
virtuous restraint; and to whose minds much 
that would be powerful here must be address- 
ed in vain. 

We are authorised by the information we | 
have received to state, that in some of these 
islands there isa fearful destruction of human | 





life, hastened by the use of ardent spirits ;| 
whole families in some cases both old and 
young being swept away. Surely something 
should be done to stop this desolating scourge | 
of the human race. It is the suflering cause 
of an afflicted, injured people, and calls loudly 
for the attention of all who wish well to their 
fellow men. Can any, who share the feelings | 
of good will to man, be instrumental in pro- 
ducing madness among these natives, by fur- 
nishing the means of intoxication, and then | 
supply them with weapons of destruction to 
eomplete their misery? Does it need more 
than a simple statement of the evils produced, 
to cause every one to pause, ere he incurs the 
awful responsibility of contributing to evils) 
like these? The Bible declares that “ verily | 
there is a reward for the righteous, verily he | 
is a God who judgeth in the earth,” and can 
he be held guiltless who shall thus contribute | 
to so much and such hopeless misery ? 

If it be true that accountability is propor- | 
tioned to knowledge and the opportunities for | 
information, how exceedingly must the re- 
sponsibility of the people of our country be | 








| imagined. 


increased by the high and important privi- 
leges enjoyed by us, and how exceedingly to 
be desired it is, that we might become thé 
happy instruments in the Lord’s hand of 
spreading the blessings of civilization, and the 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, among 
those to whom they have not been so fully 
made known, and that we should spread this 
knowledge of these glorious truths, unaccom- 
panied by the evils and scourges which are 
too prevalent among the civilized portion of 
the human family. If pure Christianity, in 
all its glorious fulness, could be introduced, 
how would the wilderness and the solitary 
place be glad, the desert rejoice and blossom 
as the rose, and from the waste places of the 
earth sweet incense arise to the God and Fa- 
ther of all, for his abundant mercies ? 

Let us, in the love of the gospel, convey to 
all who shall read this appeal, the pathetic 
language of one of the chiefs of the island of 
Eemeo, in the South Sea, addressed to one 
who was engaged in warning his people against 
the fearful evils of intemperance. “He wished 
to say to me,” said this person, “ that after 
what I had declared to them relating to the 
effects of strong drink, he hoped I would go 
to Brittany (meaning England,) and beg the 
people to have mercy, and then go to Ame- 
rica, and beg them there to have mercy also, 
because it was those countries that sent the 
poison amongst them.” We cordially respond 
to this simple and pathetic petition of this na- 


| tive chief on behalf of himself and his people, 


and earnestly desire that the inhabitants of 
this land may indeed have mercy upon them. 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
meeting aforesaid. 
Tuomas Howtanp, Clerk. 
From Loudon's Gardener's Magazine. 


Accelerating the Growth of Seeds by Scalding. 
Cobbett, in treating of the locust, says that he wae 


| recommended by an American gentleman (Judge 


Mitchell, of Long Island,) to boil the seeds previous! 
to sowing them. (See Arb. Brit., p. 624.) And the 


| idea is not so ridiculous as might at first sight be 


The subject was noticed by Professor 
Henslow, at the meeting of the British Association at 
Bristol ; and the following is an extract from a com- 
munication by the professor to the Magazine of Natu- 
ral History, vol. ix., p. 477 :— 

“Sir John Herschel lately sent some seeds of an 
acacia from the Cape of Goud Hope, to Captain Smith, 
of Bedford, with directions that they should be scalded, 
in order to secure their germination. Captain Smith 
having presented me with a dozen of these, I subjected 
them to the following experiments :—Two were placed 
in boiling water, and left to soak for an hour, until the 


| water had become cvol; two were kept at the boiling 


temperature for one and a half minutes ; two for three 
minutes; two for six minutes; and one for fifteen mi- 
nutes. Some of these were sown immediately, under 
a hand-glass, in the open border; and the rest were 
kept for three or four days, and then sown in a hot- 
bed. The following are the results obtained :— 
Under the hand-giass,— 
1, boiled for 14 minutes, failed. 
1 3 minutes, came up in 14 days. 
1 a 6 ; ; 13 days. 
1, not steeped at all, did not germinate. 
In the hotbed,— 
1, boiled for 14 minutes, came up in 8 days. 


1 . 7 days. 
1 a 6 7 days. 
1 aA ‘ ; 13 days. 
2, in boiling water left to cool, 9 days. 


2, not steeped, 21 days. 
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We cannot draw any deeided inference from the 
single seed, which was boiled for fifieen minutes, hav- 
ing been inore retarded than the rest, as it might have 
been a bad specimen; but it seems very clear, that the 
heat to which these seeds were exposed, must have 
acted as a decided stimulus to their germination; 
whilst it is a very singular fact, that they should not 
have been completely destroyed by it. Had I sup- 
posed it probable that a seed which was boiled for 
fifteen minutes would have germinated, I should have 
boiled some of the others stil! lonver, in order to ascer- 
tain the extreme limit to which such severe treatment 
might be carried without destroying the vital prin 
ciple.” 

In porsuance of this subject, at the Bristol meeting, 
“ Mr. Hope mentioned a practice, common in some 
parts of Spain, of baking corn to a certain extent, by 
exposing it to a temperature of 150°, or upwards, for 
the purpose of destroying the insect by which it was 
liable to be atlacked. Dr. Richardson mentioned that 
the seeds sold in China for the Eurepean market, were | 
previously boiled, for the purpose of destroying their 
vitality, as the jealousy of that peuple made them | 
anxious to prevent their exportation in a state fitted 
for germination. Upon sowing these seeds, he had, 
nevertheless, observed some few of them were stil! 
capable of vegetating.”—( Edin. New Phil. Journal, 
vol, xxi., Oct. 1836, p. 333. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

The following is from an article in a late 
number of the Farmer’s Register. 

* It is recommended in an article extracted 
from the Village Record, on the cultivation 
of strawberries, to mow the vines and cover | 
the bed with rotten wood. I have pursued a| 
different course with mine for many years, | 
and experience recommends my practice. My | 
beds are weeded once a year only—in the | 
fall—the plants are at that time thinned to| 
the usual planting distance ; after the beds | 
are cleaned thoroughly, they are covered with | 
either cut straw or chaff—the first is best, as | 
the chaff generally contains seeds of wheat, | 
cheat, or weeds. The plants are thus kept 
warm through the winter—they spring up 
through the straw early in the spring with 
great vigour. When the fruit ripens, the| 
straw protects it from the dirt, it smothers 
weeds, and by its decay before the autumn, it | 
furnishes sufficient manure to enrich the beds. 
This is the mode of culture practised by a 
gentleman living near Baltimore, who sup- | 
plies that market with many thousand quarts | 
during the delicious strawberry season.” 





THE ARABS AND THEIR HORSES. | 
When Sir John Malcolm, British envoy to 
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offer came at last to two hundred tomans! | 
‘“ Well,” said the Arab, seeming quite satis- | 
fied, ‘‘ you need net tempt me any further— 
it is of no use; you are a fine Elchee; you 
have fine horses, camels, and mules, and I 
am told you have loads of silver and gold: 
now,” added he, “ you want my colt, but you 
shall not have him for all you have got.” So 
saying, he rede off to the desert, whence he 
had come, and where he, no doubt, amused 


his brethren with an account of what had| 


passed between him and the European envoy. 
—WShetches of Persia. 
SONG OF THE STARS. 


When the radiant morn of creation broke, 

And the world im the smile of God awoke, 

And the empty realms of darkness and death 

Were moved through their depths by his mighty breath, 
And orbs of beauty, and spheres of flame 

From the void abyss, by myriads came, 

In the joy of youth, as they darted away 

Through the widening wastes of space to play, 

Their silver voices in chorus rung; 

And this was the song the bright ones sung :— 


“ Away, away! through the wide, wide sky,— 
The fair blue fields that before us lie,— 


| Each sun, with the worlds that round us roll, 


Each planet, poised on her turning pole, 
With her isles of green, and her clouds of white, 


| And her waters that lie like fluid light. 


“For the source of glory uncovers his face, 
And the brightness o’erflows unbounded space ; 
And we drink, as we go, the luminous tides 
In our ruddy air and our blooming sides. 

Lo, yonder the living splendours play : 
Away, on our joyous path, away: 


“ Look, look, through our glittering ranks afar, 
In the infinite azure, star after star, 
How they brighten and bloom as they swiftly pass ! 
How the verdure runs o’er each rolling mass! 
And the path of the gentle winds is seen, 
Where the small waves dance, and the young woods 
lean. 


“ And see, where the brighter day-beams pour, 
How the rainbows hang in the sunny shower ; 
And the morn and the eve, with their pomp of hues, 
Shift o’er the bright planets, and shed their dews: 
And, ’twixt them both, o’er the teeming ground, 
With her shadowy cone, the night goes round! 


“ Away, away !—in our blossoming bowers, 
In the soft air, wrapping these spheres of ours, 
In the seas and fountains that shine with morn, 
See, love is brooding, and life is born, 

And breathing myriads are breaking from night, 
To rejoice, like us, in motion and light. 


“Glide on in your beauty, ye youthful spheres, 


| To weave the dance that measures the years. 


Persia, returning from a mission, was en-)| Glide un, in the glory and gladness sent 
camped near Bagdad, an Arab rode a bright! To the furthest wall of the firmament,— 
5 e = i 


bay horse, of extraordinary shape and beauty, 
before his tent, till he attracted his notice. 
On being asked if he would sell him,—‘“ What 
would you give me?” said he. “It depends 
upon his age; I suppose he is past five?” 
“ Guess again,” was the reply. ‘ Four.” 
“ Look at his mouth,” said the Arab, with a 
smile. On examination, he was found rising 
three ; this, from his size and perfect sym- 
metry, greatly enhanced his value. The en- 
voy said, I will give you fifty tomans.* “ A 
little more, if you please,” said the fellow, 
apparently entertained. ‘“ Eighty !—a hun- 
dred!” He shook his head and smiled. The 





* A toman is a nominal coin nearly the value of a 
pound sterling. 


| The boundless visible smile of Him, 


To the veil of whose brow our lamps are dim.” 
Bryant. 
* 


METHOD. 


EE 


clock-work. The resemblance extends be- 
yond the point of regularity, aud yet falls 
short of the truth. Both do, indeed, at once 
divide and announce the silent and otherwise 
undistinguishable lapse of time. 

But the man of methodical industry and 
honourable pursuits does more: he realizes 
its ideal divisions, and gives a character and 
individuality to its moments. If the idle are 
described as killing time, he may be justly 
sais to call it into life and moral being, while 
|he makes it the distinct object not only of the 
consciousness but of the conscience. He or- 
| ganizes the hours and gives them a soul: and 
that, the very essence of which is to fleet 
}away, and evermore to have been, he takes 
/up into his own permanence, and communi- 
cates to it the imperishableness of a spiritual 
‘nature. Of the good and faithful servant, 
whose energies, thus directed, are thus me- 
‘thodized, it is less truly affirmed, that he 
lives in time, than that time lives in him. 
| His days, months, and years, as the stops and 
| meer marks in the records of duties per- 
formed, will survive the wreck of worlds, and 
remain extant when time itself shall be no 
more.— Coleridge. 


The person who corrupts the faith, or taints 
the morals of another, may commit such an 
injury, as the whole world could not compen- 
sate: and if he draw his brother into sin, it 
is hardly to be conceived, much less to be 
expressed, how wide this sin may extend, and 
what numbers it may be the cause of cor- 
rupting and ruining hereafter. Thus, not 
only infidel authors, or infidel companions, 
may do great mischief; but also all other 
authors, and all other companions, who en- 
tice and ensnare ; and who insinuate the poi- 
son of vice by the wit and mirth, the agree- 
ableress and pleasantry, with which they 
know how to disguise, and set it off.— Tucker, 








There is no greater, at least no more 
palpable and convincing, argument of the ex- 
istence of a Deity, than the admirable art 
and wrsdom that discovers itself in the make 
and constitution, the order and disposition, 
the ends and uses of all the parts and mem- 
bers of this stately fabric of heaven and earth. 
For if in the works of art, as for example, a 
curious edifice or machine, counsel, design, 
and direction to. an end, appearing in the 
whole frame, and in all the several pieces of 
it, do necessarily infer the being and opera- 
tion of some intelligent architect or engineer, 
why shall not also in the works of nature, 
that grandeur and magnificence, that excel- 


It would, indeed, be superfluous to attempt | lent contrivance for beauty, order, use, &c., 
a proof of the importance of method in the which is observable in them, wherein they 
business and economy of active or domestic |40 as much transcend the effects of human 
life. From the cotter’s hearth or the workshop | 4? aS ; : 
of the artisan, to the palace or the arsenal, finite, infer the existence and efficiency of an 
the first merit, that which admits neither Omrfpotent and All-wise Creator.—Ray. 
substitute nor equivalent, is that every thing — 
is in its place. Where this charm is wanting, 
every other merit either loses its name, or| ing School at Westtown, will meet there on 
becomes an additional ground of accusation|fourth day, the 5th of next month, at nine 
and regret. Of one, by whom it is eminently | o’clock a. m. 
possessed, we say proverbially, he is like 


art as infinite power and wisdom exceeds 


The committee to superintend the Board- 


Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 
Philada. 3d mo. 25th, 1837. 
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For“ The Friend.” | many singular and remarkable providences | Scriptures, assmanaged in and by the Spirit, 


Character of Primitive hans and the 
Doctrines they maintained vindicated. 


Continued from p. 190.) 


“ Fourthly. Though divers of the writings 
of the prophets and apostles be lost, doubtless, 
as is evident by divers places of Scripture, yet | 
blessed be God that there are those preserved | 
who do bear witness of the one thing abso- 
jutely necessary unto salvation, and of the 
ministrations that were appointed of the Lord | 
for the church of God to observe, hoth in the | 
first and second covenants; so that Christians 
of this last age are not left without example | 
and precedent, which all ought to have an| 
eye unto, and a diligent regard; and though | 
there be divers copies of that which is called 
the original tongue, and divers translations, 
yet he unto whom the Spirit of God is given, | 
and waiteth in the measure of Christ’s ‘light, 
shall receive it, doth see and shall see the| 





mind and will of God in every age, and the 
mind and intent of the Spirit in them that 
spoke forth the Scripture, and can receive | 
the matter therein contained, as though they 
had heard them speak that spoke it at the 
first; and though the translators were men, 
yet I have such an honourable esteem of their 
labour, that I believe they have not varied 
wittingly and willingly from the best copies 
that were extant in their age, neither that 
they were altogether void of the Spirit of 
God in such a good work, which conducted 
to the benefit of mankind, but were assisted 
by it for so good a work ; and there be many 
figures and tropes, improprieties of speech, 
mysteries, and difficulties, yet all these come 
to be made easy and plain to them that are 
witnesses of the same Spirit that gave them 
forth: and though there be diversity of judg- 
ments and professions of religion, one clash- 
ing against another, thwarting and contra- 
dicting another, and all will seem to bring 
the Scripture for their proof, which yet can- 
not maintain and prove every thing good, 
especially when their doctrines contradict 
one another; this is granted, it is only their 
private interpretation, and not the Scripture ; 
and for want of that spirit that gave it forth, 
for that alone gives the true understanding of 
it; and they that are witiout this are like to 
kill one another about words, and names, 
sounds, title, and iotas, but still want the key 





attending them. 

“II. A prophetical account of several 
things, whereof some are already past, and | 
some vet to come. 


“JIL. A full and ample account of all the | 


chief principles of the doctrine of Christ, held 


forth in divers precious declarations, exhorta- 


tions and sentences, which by the moving of 
God’s Spirit were at several times and upon 
sundry occasions spoken and written unto 
some churches and their pastors. 

** Nevertheless, because they are only a de- 
claration of the fountain, and not the fountain 
itself, therefore they are not to be esteemed 


the principal ground of all truth and know- | 


ledge, nor yet the adequate primary rule of 


| faith and manners: yet because they give a 


true and faithful testimony of the first founda- 
tion, they are and may be esteemed a secondary 
rule, subordinate to the Spirit, from which they 


have all their excellency and certainty. For 


as by the inward testimony of the Spirit we 
do alone truly know them, so they testify | 
that the Spirit is that guide, by which the | 


° ° | 
saints are led into all truth ; therefore, ac- | 


cording to the Scriptures, the Spirit is the 
first and principal leader. Seeing then that 
we do therefore receive and believe the Serip- | 
tures because they proceeded from the Spirit, | 
for the very same reason is the Spirit more 
originally and principally the rule, according 
to that received maxim in the schools: Prop- 
ter quod unumquodque est tale, illud ipsum 
magis est tale: That for which a thing is 
such, that thing itself is more such.”—[Jbid. 
— Thesis to Prop. 3.| 

“Though then we do acknowledge the) 
Scriptures to be very heavenly and “divine | 
writings, the use of them to be very comfort- | 
able and necessary to the church of Christ, | 
and that we also admire and give praises to| 
the Lord, for his wonderful providence in 
preserving these writings so pure and uncor- 


rupted as we have them, through so long a| 


night of apostacy, to be a testimony of his | 
truth against the wickedness and abomina- 
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|are of to the ehurch of God; whérefore we 
do account them a secondary rule. More- 
lover, because they are commonly acknow- 
| ledged by all to have been written by the dic- 
tates of the Holy Spirit, and that the errors 
which may be supposed by the injury of time 
to have slipt in, are not such but that there 
is a sufficient clear testimony left to all the 
essentials of the Christian faith; we do loek 
upon them as the only fit outward judge of 
controversies among Christians; and that 
| whatsoever doctrine is contrary unto their 
testimony, may therefore justly be rejected 
as false. And for our parts, we are very 
willing that all our doctrines and practices 
be tried by them; which we never refused, 
nor ever shall, in all controversies with our 
adversaries, as the judge and test. We shall 
also be very willing to admit it as a positive 
certain maxim, That whatsoevar any do, pre- 
tending to the Spirit, which is contrary to the 
| Seriptures, be accounted and reckoned a delu- 
sion of the devil. For as we never lay claim 
to the Spirit's leadings, that we may cover 
ourselves in any thing that is evil; so we 
know, that as every evil contradicts the 
| Scriptures, so it doth also the Spirit in the 
first place, from which the Scriptures came, 
and whose motions can never contradict one 
|another, though they may appear sometimes 
| to be contradictory to the blind eye of the 
/natural man,as Paul and James seem to con- 
| tradict one another.”—[J6. § 6.] 

| “The last, and that which at first view 
| seems to be the greatest objection, is this:— 
| “If the Scripture be not the adequate, 
| principal, and only rule, then it would follow 
that the Scripture is not complete, nor the 
canon filled ; that if men be now immediately 
iled and ruled by the Spirit, they may add 
new scriptures of equal authority with the 
‘old; whereas, every one that adds is cursed : 
| yea what assurance have we, but at this rate 
every one may bring in a new gospel accord- 
ing to his fancy ? 

“<The dangerous consequences insinuated 











































Jirst adequate rule of faith and manners ; be- | 


tions even of those whom he made instru- | in this objection, were fully answered in the 
mental in preserving them, so that they have | latter part of the last proposition, in what 
kept them to be a witness against themselves; | was said a little before, offering freely to dis- 
yet we may not call them the principal foun-| claim all pretended revelations contrary to 
tain of all truth and knowledge, nor yet the | the Scriptures. 

“ But if it be urged,—That it is not enough 
cause the principal fountain of truth must be | to deny these consequences, if they naturally 









that opens, and gives an entrance into the| the truth itself; i. e. that whose certainty | 

knowledge of the things of God, which alone | and ee depends not on another.” —{ Jb. | 

is the Spirit of God, that gave forth the! Prop. 3, 

Scriptures.”—[ F. Howgill’s Works, p. 635,|  “ leostiy: God hath seen meet that here- 

Xe. | in we should, as in a looking-glass, see the 
“* We then trust to and confide in this Spi-| conditions and experiences of the saints of 





rit, because we know and certainly believe,| old; that finding our experience answer to| 


that it can only lead us aright, and never theirs, we might thereby be the more con- 
mislead us: and from this certain confidence | firmed and comforted, and our hope of ob- 
it is that we affirm, that no revelation coming | taining the same end strengthened ; that ob- 
from it can ever contradict the Scriptures’ serving the providences attending them, seeing 


testimony nor righteousness.” —[Barclay’s| the snares they were liable to, and beholding | 


Apology, Prop. 2, § 15.} their deliverances, we may thereby be made} i 
“From these revelations of the Spirit of| wise unto salvation, and seasonably reproved 


| follow from your doctrine of immediate re- 
velation, and denying the Scripture to be the 


, only rule ;— 


“ | answer :—We have proved both these 
| doctrines to be true and necessary, accordin 
to the Scriptures themselves; and therefore 
to fasten evil consequences upon them, which 
we make appear do not follow, is not to accuse 
us, but Christ and his apostles who preached 
them. 

“ But secondly, We have shut the door upon 
all such doctrine in this very position; affirm. 
ing, That the Scriptures give a full and ample 
| testimony to all the principal dottrines of the 





God to the saints have proceeded the Scrip-| and instructed in righteousness.”—[ Ib. prop. 
tures of Truth, which contain, 3, § 5.] 

“TA faithful historical account of the} “In this respect above mentioned, then, we 
actings of God’s people in divers ages; with| have shown, what service and use the Holy 


Christian faith. For we do firmly believe 
that there is no other gospel or doctrine to 
be preached, but that which was delivered by 
the apostles; and do freely subscribe to that 
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saying, Let him that preacheth any other 


gospel, than that which hath been already 


THE FRIEND. 






f 
| To draw conclusions either then or now, 


|that they denied the benefits of his sufferings 


preached by the apostles, and according to|and death, because they insisted on the ne- 


the Scriptures, be accursed. 


icessity of improving the benefits which were 


“So we distinguish betwixt a revelation of | purchased for us, by those very means, must 


a new gospel and new doctrines, and a new 
revelation of the good old gospel and doc- 
trines ; the last we plead for, but the first we 
utterly deny. For we firmly believe, That 
no other foundation can any man lay, than 
that which is laid already. But that this 
revelation is necessary we have already 
proved ; and this distinction doth sufficiently 


guard us against the hazard insinuated in the | 


objection.” —[ 1b. Prop. 3, § 9.] 

In a dispute between Robert Barclay and 
George Keith, on one part, and some students 
of Aberdeen on the other, the following argu- 
ment was advanced by a student: 

Student. “'That which may beguile a man 

is fallacious: But 


According to the Quakers, the Scriptures 


may beguile a man, without the indwell- 
ing of the Spirit: ‘Therefore, 


be considered by the candid, as a perversion 
of their meaning. They taught, and we have 
believed, that according to the inscrutable 
‘counsels of Infinite Wisdom—through the 
| coming, suffering, death, resurrection, ascen- 
| sion, and mediation, of Jesus Christ, the whole 
human race are put in a capacity of obtaining 
saivation—the free gift has come upon all men 
—which free gift so come upon all—is a pow- 
erful redeeming principle—the grace of God 
that brings salvation. This free gift—light 
| —redeeming principle—by whatever name it 
may be called, being the remedy by which 
we may be raised out of the fallen nature, 
was procured for us, by what Christ has done 
and suffered for us. For however we must 
co-operate with the divine principle, in the 
great work of sanctification, yet in obtaining 
this remedy, it is clear we could have no co- 


According to the Quakers, the Scriptures| operation. To be thus disenthralled—set at 


are fallacious. 


\liberty to rise again into the Divine Image— 


R. B. “1 deny thy second proposition: for | May properly be called a redemption—like 


the Scriptures cannot beguile any man, al- 
though men may or have beguiled themselves 


by a wrong use of it. 


Student. “ Take notice people, the Quakers 
say, the Scriptures cannot beguile you. 


R. B. “Speak louder yet ; for we do and| 


have constantly affirmed it: and we hope, it 
will help to clear us of those misrepresenta- 
tions, as if we despised or spake evil of the 
Scriptures.” [Barclay’s Works, p. 576, 577.) 


The sentiments of many professors at the 
time of the rise of our Society, (and no doubt 
at the present day,) were very objectionable, 
in relation to the atonement, or redemption 
by Christ, and many other articles of faith. 
It was asserted then in some of the contro- 
versies in which our friends were engaged, 
that our Lord Jesus Christ suffered infinite 
wrath—eternal death—was the greatest sin- 
ner in the world, (from imputation)—that his 
sufferings and death so paid the debt for all 
mankind, that believing in him, they were 
justified by his blood, though in the daily 
practice of sin during life—that a freedom 
from sin in this life, was absolutely impossible 
—and that a belief in the operations of the 
Spirit of ‘Truth in the heart, was an extrava- 
gant and dangerous doctrine. Against these 
ideas our primitive Friends earnestly laboured. 


The teaching and operations of the Spirit of 


‘opening the prison doors, and paying the 
price for the ransom of the slave. This, 
Robert Barclay, and others of our primitive 
Friends, called the first part of redemption or 
| justification. But it must be evident it would 
|not be proper for the prisoner or captive to 
|rest satisfied with this part of redemption 
jalone. Something remains for him to do. 
He must improve the privilege thus bestowed 
upon him. Though the prison doors be set 
open before him, he may still drag out his 
|days in the dungeon—though the ransom be 
| paid for his emancipation, and liberty be thus 
| within his reach, he may still remain in the 
| house of bondage, and realize no advantages 
‘from all that had been done for him. From 
views of this description, our Friends were 
earnestly concerned to stir up the minds of 
their fellow men to the necessity of embracing 
|and improving the great and glorious privi- 
‘leges which had been procured for them, 





through Jesus Christ. But they never de-| 


‘signed to detract from the character of our 
‘divine benefactor. For how ungrateful must 
|it be in the captive exile, set at liberty, to re- 
| turn—redeemed from bondage “ not with cor- 
| ruptible things as silver and gold, but with the 
precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb with- 
/out blemish,” (alluding to the ancient sacri- 
| fices,) to deny the benefits of that interposing 
| friend—that redeeming love! This ingratitude 
|never was justly chargeable to our primitive 


Christ in the hearts of men, cleansing them | Friends—-it never can find place in the minds 


from sin—regulating their thoughts, words, 


|of true Christians. The feelings of these, in 


and actions—teaching that denying ungodli- | unison with the language of the redee.aed in 
ness and the world’s lusts, we should live so-| heaven, will still arise in humble acknowledg- 


berly, righteously, and godly, in this present 
world—this teaching, sanctifying principle, 


| ment and reverent adoration— Thou wast 
|slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy 


was the leading doctrine of the Society—on | blood,” &c. 


this they imsisted—because it immediately 
applied a rémedy to all the moral evils to 
which we are exposed—while they conceived 
the opposite doctrine of the atonement, had a 


Having thus brought a few extracts to- 
gether, from various writers among the lead- 
ing members of the Society, to show what 
their principles were in the beginning, I may 


tendency to perpetuate sin—and thus at once | take the liberty from the interest which I feel 


both to injure man, and dishonour God. 


in those gospel truths they maintained, and 


for which they suffered, to add some additional 
observations on the same subjects. 

The extent of divine mercy, and the means 
of redemption through Jesus Christ, is a sub- 
ject of infinite importance to every rational 
soul. If the means of salvation are not with- 
in the reach of all, how miserable—how deeply 
to be lamented must be the condition of those 
to whom it is not possible! And if the belief 
of such an exclusion from heaven—from hap- 
piness—from the participation in the mercies 
of God, may be brought to operate on the 
mind of each individual, how powerfully must 
such reflections tend to des‘roy our hopes, and 
deprive us of all those animating feelings of 
gratitude and love to God, which make up 
our happiness here! “* We love him, [said the 
apostle,] because he first loved us.” When- 
ever, therefore, his love to us becomes doubt- 
ful, our love to him is cut up at the very root. 
Gratitude to him, lies at the foundation of 
obedience, hope, and faith, in him. Take 
from us the belief of his having made salva- 
tion possible to us—gratitude can have no 
existence in our minds—hope perishes for 
ever—and faith, where is it? Thus a belief 
in the goodness of God, stands next to the 
belief in his existence—so the apostle has 
given us to understand, in the simple declara- 
tion—** He that cometh to God must believe 
that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him.” Heb. xi. 6. 


(To be continued.) 


The First Annual Report of the Association 
Sor the care of Coloured Orphans. Adopted 
first month, 1837. 

It will be recollected by most of our readers 
who have taken an interest in “ The Sue.Ter 
for Coloured Orphans,” that the Association 
who preside over the institution published 
their first report but one year ago; at that 
‘time the Suerrer had been in operation 
during a term of fourteen years, and the 
statement then presented contained a retro- 
spective narrative of the establishment: we 
recur to this circumstance in excuse for say- 
ing less than might be expected, to introduce 
the following brief statement. 

When the report was adopted, there were 
iin the house 
Children, . é ‘ ‘ ‘ 30 








Since admitted, . ‘ ; ‘ 14 
| Returned to his friends . 1 
| Apprenticed, ‘ . 1 
Deceased, . ‘ i 2 
Now in the house, 28 

44 44 





Through the course of the last year, the 
superintending and occasional committees 
have invariably reported the satisfactory pro- 
cess of our domestic affairs, conducted by 
four confidential females, who fill the several 
stations of matron, teacher, nurse, and as- 
sistant ; and we are gratified to observe the 
progressive improvement of our infantile pu- 
pils, governed by those persons, in acvordance 
with the following routine of exercises : 

It is customary at the Snetrer, for the 
whole family to retire into the school room 
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soon after breakfast, to attend at reading a 
portion of the Holy Scriptures; then the 
small children are left at liberty to amuse 
themselves, while the older classes are em- 
ployed in household service, until school opens 
at nine o’clock, to close at twelve. Dinner 
and subsequent relaxation fill up the interval 
between twelve and two o’clock ; when school 
recommences and continues from two and an 
half to three hours. Again dismissed, the 
volatile spirits of childhood are in haste to 
realize the enjoyment of some animated re- 
creation; this indulgence, carried to a rea- 
sonable extent, is succeeded by a light supper 
and early retirement for the night. 

On the first day of the week, many of the 
scholars are taken to a place of worship in 
the morning, and they are ali assembled in 
the afternoon, when one of their governesses 
reads to them in the Bible, and sometimes 
instructive passages are selected from other | 
books adapted to the occasion. 

With the exception of a few cases of light 
indisposition, and two of a more serious cha- 
racter, which terminated in death, our as- 
semblage of little ones have been blessed 
with a continuance of health, beyond the esti- 
mate of probability; and we are gratefully 
sensible of the obligation due to Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, for unremitted attention bestowed on 
the family, in the line of his profession. 


} 
It appears from the treasurer’s account, | 
that we have not cash in common stock to) 


balance the expenses of the institution for the 
last twelve months. Lest this casualty, arising 


the anticipated berefit available, we can do 
no more, and justice to our dependents for- 
bids us to do less, than to explain our situa- 
tion, and submit the event to a compassionate 
and an affluent community ; unto whose pa- 
tronage “The Association for the care of 
Coloured Orphans” never have applied in 
vain. 

At a meeting of the Association, held fifth 
month, the following were appointed to pro- 
ceed witheut delay in collecting a fund pre- 
paratory to erecting a new SHELTER, viz.— 

Mary W. Davis, No. 246, North Fitth 
street. 

Hannah Jones, ‘No. 230, Sassafras street. 

Sarah E. Cresson, No. 261, Mulberry st. 

Margaret Sheppard, No. 57, Vine street. 

Mary Bacon, No. 190, North Front street. 

Ruth Jess, No. 1, Church Alley. 

Hannah Parker, No. 32, Mulberry street. 

Hannah D. Wood, S. W. corner of Mul- 
berry and Sixth street. 

This committee, true to the object in trust, 
continue to circulate subscription papers, and 
the amount obtained on those, having been 
subscribed for a specific purpose, is held apart 
from accounts current with the treasurer. 

10th mo. A building committee was ap- 
pointed, who report, that two of our men 
Friends have kindly volunteered their ser- 
vices to superintend the contemplated build- 
ing, &c. The committee further state, that 
it is proposed to enter upon the business early 
(in the approaching spring, that the premises 
|}may be prepared for occupancy before the 





chiefly from the enlargement of our family, 


should lead to an erroneous conclusion, we | 
are free to say, the Association have no cause | 

a | 
to apprehend that any abatement of sympathy | 


has taken place in regard to “ helpless or- 
phans.” 
protection we are frequently assisted with 


gratuitous supplies, always acceptable and | 
duly appreciated, whether of velue received | 


in house furniture, school apparatus, provi- 
sions for the table, dry goods, or clothing. 

The Sueurer is still located in Sassafras 
street, No. 300, but the house is too small for 
the comfortable accommodation of our in- 
creasing family. The difficulties resulting 
from a deficiency of room had become so evi- 
dent, that in the year 1835, the Association 
mutually agreed to participate in an attempt 
to provide a more convenient domicil; but 
finding their every exertion end in disap- 
pointment, a committee was afterward nomi- 
nated to continue the enquiry, whose efforts 
were attended with no better success, until 
4th mo. 1836, when they reported, that Ben- 
jamin H. Warder, a member of the religious 
Society of Friends, had offered to present to 
the institution a lot of ground, having a front 
of eighty feet on Thirteenth street, above 
Callowhill street. ‘This liberal bounty was 
accepted by the Association with an unani- 
mous and grateful acknowledgment. 

We are now in possession of a site to found 
a permanent Serer upon, but the acquisi- 
tion will remain dormant until the board shall 
be furnished with the means of improving the 
property. However diffident we may feel of 
succeeding, to an extent sufficient to render 


For the support of those under our | 


following winter commences. 

In presuming upon a result so cheering, 
we must rely on the generosity of our fellow 
citizens to enable us to sustain responsibilities 


the institution; and we humbly hope, timely 
assistance will be afforded for the accomplish- 
ment of the undertaking. 


} 


Communication. 


Friends’ Reading Room Association. 
o 


The annual meeting of Friends’ Reading 
| Room Association was held at their rooms in 
| Apple-tree alley, on the evening of the 14th 
‘instant. The large company of Friends as- 

sembled on this occasion appeared much 
| gratified at the evidence which they had laid 
before them of the successful operation of the 
| concern in many respects. No one appeared 


| to doubt that it was susceptible of being made | 


|the means of great and permanent good to 
\ the younger portion of Society, if rightly sup- 
ported. 

A regret was expressed that one of the 
original and principal objects of its establish- 
ment, which was to give middle aged and 
|older Friends an opportunity of associating 
with the younger, had not been more pro- 
moted. Friends were encouraged to pay 
more attention to this important part of the 
concern, as by so doing they could gain more 





direct Access to the affections and interests of 


their younger fellow members, and opportuni- 
ties be often afforded of cherishing the good, 
and discouraging the evil which they might 
in the course of social intercourse ascertain 


which we are induced to assume, on behalf of 


to exist amongst them. ‘There can be no 
doubt, if those who desire the welfare of the 
rising generation would but devote a small 
portion of their time to mingling in social 
communion with those who frequent the 
rooms, it would be the means of attracting 
many who are not now found there, as often 
as would be to their advantage, and give an 
|impulse to the operations of the institution 
which would be felt at some future period, if 
not at present, very advantageously in society. 
The belief expressed by the managers that 
there are some to whom even the existence 
\of the institution is unknown, produced a 
|general desire in the meeting that Friends 
should seek out such, and not only inform 
ithem of the concern, but introduce them to 
the rooms. ‘Those especially from the coun- 
try who have no near friends to watch over 
them, if they could be induced to make the 
rooms a regular place of resort, would find in 
the society and books which they would ob- 
tain there a preservation from many of the 
temptations to which they might otherwise 
yield. ‘The contributors very cordially ap- 
proved of the continuance of the lectures, 
'which have rendered the rooms so attractive, 
and which have proved the sources of much 
| valuable information to the visiters. 
In consequence of the additional expenses 
| incurred in fitting up the present lecture room, 
jand from other causes, the annual income is 
| not sufficient to support the institution as libe- 
|rally as would be desired; Friends were en- 
| couraged to increase their subscriptions, and 
a committee appointed to solicit new sub- 
'scribers and donations, whose appeal, it is 
| hoped, will result in such an enlargement of 
'the means as that the managers may not be 
|cramped in their arrangements for increasing 
its usefulness. 





Officers. 


Josrrn Scarrercoop, Secretary. 
Biakey SHarpvess, Treasurer. 
Managers. 

| Philip Garrett, 
Samuel Mason, Jr. 
J. G. Hoskins, 
Samuel F. Troth, 
| Jeremiah Hacker, 
| Wm. Hodgson, Jr. 
| Joseph Kite, 


Samuel Randolph, 
T. E. Beesley, 

T. Williamson, 
John Needles, 
John Farnum, 
Geo. G. Williams, 
John Lippincott. 


To Friends’ Reading Room Association. 


In accordance with the fourth article of 
the constitution, the managers present a re- 
port of their transactions for the past year : 

The rooms have continued open for the 
| reception of visiters, at the designated pe- 
riods, since the report of last year, without 
lan intermission; and remain under the charge 
| of the same librarian. 

The efforts made to interest friends gene- 
rally in this institution, not having been met 
with that cordiality which it was thought 
they deserved, the managers have been in- 
|duced to give more attention to lectures than 
'was at first contemplated, with a view te 
draw attention and enquiry to the Association, 
jas well as to afford a pleasing and popular 












































































































means of attaining useful knowledge. ‘To ob- 
tain suitable accommodations for their de- 
livery, it became necessary to have greater 
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| duced to its privileges, they would not derive 
the full advantages contemplated in conse- 
| quence of the absence of experienced Friends. 


space than the contracted limits of our conver- | It is believed there are many of the junior 


¥ 
sation room afforded, and the room on Apple- | 


tree alley, which we had heretofore rented out, 
having become vacant by the removal of the | 
person who had occupied it, it was judged | 
best to remove the partition which separated | 
it from the former apartment, and otherwise | 
change its arrangements. ‘These alterations | 
were made, (a part of the expense being de- | 
frayed by private subscription,) and have ma- | 
terially increased the convenience and ap- 
pearance of the room. 

The attendance at the lectures has been | 
large; and the managers have been cheered | 
at perceiving the interest they have excited, | 
not only in the young, who are the primary | 
objects of our solicitude, but in those more | 
advanced in life, who have chastened by their | 
presence, and encouraged by their counte- 
nance, the numerous auditory of the lecture | 
room. 

One of our fellow citizens, who is deeply 


nomena, in the twelfth month last, which 
were attentively listened to by a gratified 
company. 

Arrangements were made with a Friend, 
who commenced in the twelfth month a 
course on physiology, comprised in ten lec- | 
tures, which were delivered, much 
satisfaction of those who attended them, and | 
were rendered more easy of apprehension by 
illustrative models and diagrams of superior | 
workmanship. 

A course on geology is now delivering by | 
a member of our religious Society. 

If it should be the will of the Association | 


still further to encourage the delivery of lec- | 


tures at regular periods, there seems little 
reason to doubt, that many who now seck 
these sources of information elsewhere would | 


their safety, are we not bound to feel for 


| afforded, the institution cannot fill up its full | 
interested in the subject, kindly consented to | 
deliver a few lectures on meteorological phe- | 


to the | it is useful for reference. 


class of our Society separated from their 
|natural care-takers, who are not walking in 
the paths of safety: what then? are they to 
be abandoned te their own inexperience? are 
the very multitude of our comforts to blind 
our eyes to the situation of those who are 
by birth of the “same household of faith?” 
while we dwell in our own “ ceiled houses,” 
having our children around us, and can see to | 


others not so happily situated? If Friends| 
generally were aroused to examine this sub- | 
ject, to enquire how the time of many lads | 
/amongst us is passed, and would give the| 
sanction of their occasional presence, and re- 
commend our younger members to visit the 
rooms, a quickening and invigorating impulse 
| would be given to the operations of the insti- 
tution, and we fully believe Society would 
reap an advantage from it; if this aid is not 


measure of usefulness. 


contains upwards of fourteen hundred volumes 
| of well selected works. 

A map of the meetings composing Phila- 
'delphia Yearly Meeting, has been carefully 
| prepared by a Friend, presented to the Asso- 
| ciation, and placed in the reading room, where 


During the past year the cabinet has been 
| considerably augmented, principally by dona- 





| tions: the specimens in mineralogy and natu- | 


| ral history being arranged in suitable cases 
| provided for the purpose, appropriately em- 
| bellish the room on the first floor. To John 
Rutter, of Westchester, the Association is 
obliged for a collection of the minerals of | 


The library is gradually increasing, and | 
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What person conversant with Cowper's 
inimitable poem, The Task, ever read with- 
out an increase of love for the amiable author, 
and without emotions of tenderness in unison 
with his, that beautiful and touching digres- 
sion ending with— 


“ ] know at least one hare that had a friend.” 


And whoever desires to participate in the 
luxury of a feeling nearly allied to this, we 
would recommend to call at “* The She eer of 
| Coloured Orphans,” No. 300, Sassafras street. 
After dwelling upon the melancholy catalogue 
of cruelties, injustice, and oppression, inflicted 
by man upon his fellow-man—sick of soul 

“with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill’d,”"— 


the tribulated mind would experience a 


| soothing resting place in such a visit—would 


be refreshed in the enjoyment, as it were, of 
one little green spot amid surrounding aridity 
and desolation; one retreat at least in which 
the tender offspring of the forlorn and despised 
are sedulously cared for, protected, and nur- 
tured, even though “ guilty of a skin, not co- 
loured like our own.” ‘The Association for 
the care of Coloured Orphans seems to us 80 
entirely congenial with the habits, and, so to 
speak, with the genius of our religious So- 
ciety, that we have, from our first knowledge 
'of it, felt a particular desire that it should be 
fully cherished and amply endowed; and in 
presenting to our readers to-day the first an- 
nual report of the institution, we are solicitous 
to draw attention to its simple, plain, and un- 
| pretending statements; at the same time 
confidently hoping, that the appeal for aid in 
providing more convenient and permanent 





|Chester county. There are between thirty | 
and forty ornithological specimens in the 
rooms, which will cost the institution but the 


accommodations, will be liberally sustained. 


Our giving place to the article “The Negro 


’ 7 , i > ’ re i 
be induced to transfer their attendance to our | | original price of the birds, the labour of their | compared, ’ &c., was in nodegrce from a belief, 


rooms. 

While the managers have been cheered by 
the interest that has been excited by a por- 
tion of their labours, they cannot but adnut, 
that the good they be lieve the institution | 
capable of conferring has not been entirely 
fulfilled; that too much indifference in respect 
to its most important feature, on the part of | 


those whose friendly notice would produce | 


animation, rests with a discouraging effect | 
upon their endeavours. 


The benefits which might be derived by | 


|preparation being gratuitously afforded by 
three members of the Association. Several 
|other objects of interest have been added to 
the cabinet, a few of which are on loan. 
| There appears to be a desire awakened to 


that any laboured argument is necessary to 
prove that the negro is our fellow-man and our 
brother. A visit of an hour to the “ Shelter,” 

|or to the school for coloured children in Wa- 
ger street, or to that in Gaskill street, would 





augment this collection, which, if properly | 


cherished, promises a gratifying result. 

An account of the fiscal concerns of the | 
Association will be found in the accompany- 
ing report of the treasurer. 

By order of the Managers, 


Josrren Kite, Clerk. 


| 


young men or apprenticed lads, who have | 
neither suitable places for study, nor fitting | 
associates, in a retired spot like our rooms, | 
apart from annoyance, where the leisure por- | 







Philadelphia, 3d mo. 7th, 1837. 





Maraiep, on the 15th instant, at Friends’ meeting, 













tions of their evenings may be pleasantly and | 
profitably passed, in communing silently with | 
books, or where, mingling with their elder 
friends they may know and become known, 
has not been duly appreciated. Experience 
teaches, that in a crowded city, for a young 
man to be unknown is to be in danger. But 
many of the youth who should be found here, 
scarce know of the existence of the institu- 
tion; and were they sought out and intro- 


Lampeter, Lancaster county, Pa., Samuet Ruoaps, Jr., 
of Blockley, near Philadelphia, to Anne Gispons, 
| daughter of the late Wm. Gibbons. 








Diep, on the 28th of 2d month, 1837, at his resi- 
dence in Eust Bradford township, Chester county, 
Samvuet Coreg, in the 8Ist year of his age, a member 
uf Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 
on 4th of lst month last, Geornce Haywortn, 
of Vermilion county, Ia., and a ‘member of Vermilion 
Monthly Meeting, in his 88th year, with a short ill- 
ness—not more than two hours. 











be sufficient to remove all doubts on this head, 
‘even in the mind of the most prejudiced. 
| Who ever heard of a monkey that could write 
poetry as did Phillis Wheatly, or calculate 
eclipses as did Benjamin Bannaker, the co- 
loured almanac maker? Nevertheless, as 
remarked, the article is in itself curious, and 
there may be occasions where, possibly, it may 
serve a good end. 


We were not aware at the timo of closing the nar- 
rative of Danicl Wheeler, that the subject of the in- 
troduction of ardent spirits, and firearms and other 
munitions of war among the natives of the South Sea 
islands, relative to which he furnishes some startling 
facts, had last spring engaged the attention of the 
representatives of the yeurly meeting of the Society 
of Friends for New England. Their address to the 
members of the Society and others on the subject, in- 
serted on another page, will be read with interest. 
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